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scientific development. No other system, formulated before the era of 
experiment, has kept on its even way and at the same time assimilated the vast 
annual accumulations from the laboratories. If Wundt has been the chief 
object of attack in discussion, he has himself forged many of the weapons for 
his enemies' use ; and if the compendious Grundziige has given undue prominence 
to the work of Leipzig students, it has at least supplied with problems not 
only the most prolific of all psychological laboratories but the whole realm of 
the science as well. 

Madison Bentley. 
University of Illinois. 

Logic, or the Morphology of Knowledge. By Bernard Bosanquet. 2 volumes. 

Second edition. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 191 1. — pp. xxiv, 384; xi, 327. 

In the new edition of his Logic, Professor Bosanquet has kept the text of 
the original edition practically intact; he has made a number of additions but 
few alterations. The passages newly inserted which make substantive ad- 
ditions to the text are listed in the Preface (p. x) and the new footnotes, of 
which there are a good many, are marked with letters to distinguish them from 
the original notes, which are marked with numbers. There is no difficulty, 
therefore, in distinguishing precisely what now appears for the first time. The 
publication of the new edition represents no important changes of view and 
the additions in practically every case, therefore, are intended to define 
Professor Bosanquet's attitude toward discussions of logical theory that have 
gone on since 1888 when the first edition appeared. A few of the additions 
are distributed through the earlier text in the places appropriate to their 
subjects, but the major part of them come at the end of the second volume. 
Here three entirely new chapters have been added. The first of these deals 
with the theory of the Absolute and its relation to Professor Bosanquet's theory 
of judgment. The second (Chapter IX) is entitled "Truth and Coherence" 
and is a reply to Pragmatism, Realism, and Mr. Joachim's criticism of the 
coherence theory. Chapter X deals with "The Relation of Mental States 
to Judgment and Reality" and is largely devoted to the discussion of Prichard's 
Kant's Theory of Knowledge. 

The criticisms of current philosophical theories given by Professor Bosanquet 
have been discussed at length in an article entitled "Professor Bosanquet's 
Logicand the Concrete Universal," published in this Review, Vol. XXI, p. 546. 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Teleologie und Kausalitat: Ein Grundproblem der Geschichtsphilosophie. Von 
Horst Engert. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's Univertatsbuchhandlung, 
191 1.— pp. 50. 

The subject of this work is the relation of causal and teleological explanation 
in historical science. The point of view is that of H. Rickert, with some dif- 
ferences of detail. The problem of empirical science is conceived to be the 
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overcoming of the heterogeneous manifold of experience. This is done by 
selection according to one of two fundamental concepts, — the genus or the 
whole. The first gives rise to generalizing science and the latter to individual- 
izing science, which is identified with history. History selects its materials 
by means of generally valid values and its method is the inclusion of individuals 
in larger individuals, not logical subsumption. But no empirical science can 
dispense with causality. The causal principle is a constitutive form of all 
experience. It is capable of being logically developed according to either of 
the two concepts mentioned above; it can be generalized or individualized. 
The latter is the process of historical causality. Accordingly the supposition 
that teleology excludes causality from history is merely a methodological 
confusion. 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

The Essentials of Character. By Edward O. Sisson. New York, The Mac- 

millan Co., 1910. — pp. x, 214. 

This book is "a practical study of the aim of moral education" (sub-title). 
It "has been written in the belief that a clear comprehension of what really 
makes up human character would be one of the first and best aids to the actual 
worker" (p. vii). The method of the book is evolutional and the author 
accordingly begins with chapters on the natural endowment of the child, laying 
special emphasis on native differences. After two chapters on native ten- 
dencies and their treatment, there follow discussions of disposition, habits, 
tastes, the personal ideal, conscience, the social ideal, strength of character, 
religion, and the cultivation of character. It is perhaps generally agreed that 
any significant study of education or any thoroughgoing investigation into 
educational methods calls for a concise statement of a clearly conceived ideal 
of character. Such an ideal, however, while necessarily formulated in accord- 
ance with facts 'practically' coordinated and defined, does not come as a 
result of any "practical study." The author is therefore confusing his method 
with his conceived goal, with the result that the sub-title of his book expresses 
a contradiction in terms. It is the ideal which guides the practical study, 
rather than the practical study which leads to the ideal. 

It is also agreed that a clear comprehension of what makes up human 
character is a prime consideration in any educational theory or practice. 
But the make-up of human character is a question for philosophical analysis, 
based, of course, on direct observation of the expression of character. To 
this analytical problem the book under consideration contributes very little. 
Where one would expect careful and painstaking analysis of the elements of 
character, one finds only series of platitudes of popular evolutional literature, 
in some cases falling almost to the level of sentimentality, as in the chapter on 
"Disposition." There is little scientific enlightenment in the "patient and 
loving study of the living child" (p. 43), and no great exhibition of analytical 
clear-headedness in the definition "character means the total of the qualities 



